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tence upon a book then under the consideration of
the Pope. M. de La Trappe on his side was much
afflicted that his letter had been published. He wrote
to M. de Meaux protesting against this breach of
confidence; and said that, although he had only ex-
pressed what he really thought, he should have been
careful to use more measured language, had he sup-
posed his letter would have seen the light. He said
all he could to heal the wounds his words had caused,
but M. de Cambrai and his friends never forgave him
for having written them.

This circumstance caused much discussion; and M.
de La Trappe, to whom I was passionately attached,
was frequently spoken of in a manner that caused me
much annoyance. Riding out one day in a coach with
some of my friends, the conversation took this turn.
I listened in silence for some time, and then, feeling
no longer able to support the discourse, desired to be
set down, so that my friends might talk at their ease,
without pain to me. They tried to retain me, but I
insisted and carried my point. Another time, Charost,
one of my friends, spoke so disdainfully of M. de La
Trappe, and I replied to him with such warmth, that
on the instant he was seized with a fit, tottered, stam-
mered, his throat swelled, his eyes seemed starting
from his head, and his tongue from his mouth.
Madame de Saint-Simon and the other ladies who were
present flew to his assistance; one unfastened his
cravat and his shirt-collar, another threw a jug of
water over him and made him drink something; but
i as for me, I was struck motionless at the sudden change
I brought about by an excess of anger and infatuation.